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THE ALDINE. 



HANDS UNKNOWN. 

Who took my baby ? Whose were the hands 
So strong, and so soft and winning the smile, 
As to tear him away from love's own bands, 
And coax him to leave for unknown lands. 
With never a backward look the while ? 

Through the rosy hours of the scanty year 

That he stayed in our earthly home below, 
Not a smile, from the soul's depths ne'er so clear, 
Nor hands outstretched with the heartiest cheer. 
Would tempt him away from my arms to go. 

For answer to all allurements tried, 

He would clutch my arm with a tighter grasp. 
And his head in my beard's bronze mazes hide, 
While my heart would thrill in its selfish pride, 
And my arms greet his with a fonder clasp. 

■But anon my clasp grew faint and weak, 

And my smile lost all magnetic thrill, 
As a shadowy visitor, cold and bleak. 
Across my threshold came, to seek 

The one who had grown my life to fill. 

Who is this Death, so weird and dread, 

As he hides behind his shadowy mask ? 
When away from earth's allurements led, 
And we see his face with no mask o'erspread, 

To love him were it indeed a task ? 

Who took my baby ? Whose strong arms 

Reached out from Death's dim, shadowy land, 
And loosed his hold, while his earthly alarms 
Were swept away with the earthly charms — 
In the light of a smile so sweet and grand ? 

No answer? Then to the Hands unknown, 

And the Smile to our earthly eyes unseen, — 
Clasp kindly ever our treasure flown, 
Beam lovingly over the flower unblown ;— 
And this be' the faith on which we- lean. 

— Earl Marble. 



THE LILY MAID OF COVENTRY. 



In a queer old house in Coventry, in the ages long 
ago, lived a maiden so fair and sweet to look upon 
that the little birds thought her one of the good 
fairies, and hushed their song when away from her 
gentle presence. Her home was quaint and strange, 
with its upper stories almost touching the opposite 
house, and innumerable tiny diamond panes of glass 
separated by gilded sashes. The low, paneled door 
opened directly on the rough cobbles of the street ; 
and a shining brass knocker was placed so high that 
Eleanor had never been able to put her small hand 
on its polished surface. Pointed and corniced, carved 
and turned, into a myriad fantastic shapes, the sur- 
face of the house seemed to have been made the 
outlet for an artist's droll conceits of fancy, or a mad 
monk's crazy vagaries. 

Often' Eleanor put her head out of the window, 
and placing her hand in the mouth of the huge grin- 
ning gargoyle just over it, playfully invoked the 
spirit of its creator to give her some sign of his 
occupying the creature of his fancy. Sometimes the 
stirring of a bird's wing would answer her, and bring 
a laughing light to the blue eyes watching its upward 
flight. Never had an unkind word been spoken to 
the pretty maiden. Her old grandame thought her 
more bright than the golden sun, and more pure and 
fresh than the new-fallen snow. How, then, speak 
harshly or unkindly to one so fair, and good as fair? 
In all the old town there was not a man, woman or 
child who would not have been glad to do her ser- 
vice or speak her praise. Why, even the fighting 
.dogs would cease growling, and run to kiss her 
caressing hand! What more to prove her one of 
the blessed ? 

According to the habit of the time, all her golden 
hair rested in massive braids on the top of her 
shapely head ; and the large white ruff, with its soft 
lace frills, sat so high that her face seemed like the 
heart of a flower, nestled warm into its snowy petals. 
Her dress fitted close to her soft girlish form, so 
round and graceful that all the milliner's art could 
add no line of beauty to its charming shape. Tight 
sleeves, with puffs at the shoulders, showed one the 
contour of the most perfect arm in Coventry, and 
many there were who would have said the most 
beautiful in all England. A dainty, winsome girlie, 
sunny-tempered and merry, fresh and pure as the 
first spring daisies, was the Lily Maid of Coventry. 

One day in early spring, when soft and sweet the 
wind rustled the new leaves, Eleanor leaned out of 
the large window, and playfully put a bit of bread 



into the mouth of Messire Gargoyle, as she called 
the ugly stone figure. 

"Aha, sir ! You scorn my bounty," rang the clear 
voice out on the quiet street, as the unappreciative 
mouth let it roll out, and it fell on the stones below. 
"Fy, then, you shall have no more of my dainty 
food, but a stone as cold as yourself for breakfast." 
And girlish laughter filled the air with its soft mel- 
ody. Father Paul crossed himself as he listened, 
and turned his eyes yet more intently on his rosary, 
that he might not see the vision of beauty which he 
knew was above him. A passing knight reined his 
steed up sharply, and sprang to earth at sight of that 
marvelous loveliness. High in honor, noble of 
birth, beloved at court, many ladies fair had cast 
their hearts at his feet, only to find them unnoticed 
and uncared for. Heartwhole until this sweet May 
morn, and now a maiden's voice had charmed him, 
and that maiden's voice held the thread of his life. 
With the long feather of his hat sweeping the ground, 
and his uncovered head raised in speechless admira- 
tion, he stood, as Eleanor, light-hearted, watched 
the figure of the priest moving away, and caroled 
a stave of the old Provencal roundelay : 



" Who passes by this road so late, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine ? 
Who passes by this road so late, 

Always gay?" 

Then he found his voice, and with tones made tender 
and melancholy by his new-born love, sang the next 
verse of her pretty ditty, and waited trembling for 
the answer : 

*' Of all the king's knights 'tis the flower, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine ; 
Of all the king's knights 'tis the flower, 

Always gay ! " 

Flushed and wondering, Eleanor leaned her dimpled 
chin on her hand, and listened to the marvelous 
story thus strangely told. To the innocent maiden, 
no other words were needed to tell her that she was 
loved ; and in the very fearlessness of innocence her 
eyes met the upturned glance of the cavalier. Faint 
and quivering with feeling came her voice to him; 
and her white hands loosened from her bosom the 
early violets fastened there, and dropped them into 
his outstretched hands. 

" His lady fair she waits this hour, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine, 
His lady fair she loves this hour, 

Always gay ! " 

Father Paul 'started when the manly voice answered 
Eleanor's; and with a muttered prayer he faced 
about, and watched them until, touching the violets 
to his lips, the knight vaulted into the saddle, and 
sang as he rode away : 

" Adieu, my love, I come again, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine, 
To kiss thee, and the cross again, 

Always gay ! '■' 

Erect and haughty, the priest followed the swiftly 
receding form with menacing eyes, then deliberately 
retraced his steps until he stood beneath the dream- 
ing Eleanor. "Open the door, my daughter ; " and 
his voice sounded strange and stern to the startled 
maiden. Shyly she crept down the carved oaken 
stairway, feeling for the first time a tremble of fear 
and undefined guiltiness. With bowed head she ac- 
cepted his blessing, then led the way into her gran- 
dame's presence. Even more quaint than the outside 
of the house seemed the room in which Dame Ken- 
rick sat, reading from a large book, with illuminated 
pages and a leathern cover. Carving, carving every- 
where. Carved chairs, curiously fashioned from the 
natural woods, tables upheld by deer's legs and inlaid 
with colored bark. Ceiling and walls displayed a 
hundred fantastic shapes, grinning faces, little chil- 
dren, animals, each fashioned with careful, painstak- 
ing accuracy. Some part of the walls was hidden by 
hangings of rare old Spanish leather, so exact in 
color to the wood, that only the slight swaying mo- 
tion, or a chance touch, betrayed its nature. 

In the huge open, fire-place, the brass andirons 
upheld a large oaken box, filled with growing plants. 
The bright green of these gave the only color in the 
room, other than the varied shades of brown of the 
different woods. Drawn close to a table sat Dame 
Kenrick, scanning the pages of her book with eager 
enjoyment. The immense high-backed chair did not 
altogether conceal the stately figure that age had 
scarcely touched. Assuredly, no presence could 



have shown more haughty pride or been more im- 
posing. Her face was marvelously handsome, calm 
and serene. Around the firm, close-shut lips still 
lingered a smile that retained much of its old irresist- 
ible beauty. Age had stolen the gold from her hair, 
but left it soft and luxuriant as ever ; and the grace- 
ful arrangement high on the head, disclosed a tiny 
ear, well shaped, and resting against the stiff folds 
of her high white ruff. Her dress was of some soft 
gray material, tight fitting, and with slashed sleeves, 
showing, a darker shade of gray beneath the open- 
ings. She looked up, as Father Paul entered, and 
greeting him familiarly, continued : 

" Good Father Paul, this book is a very marvel of 
wonder and interest. I will let you have it, anon, 
that you may also explore the treasures of the 
learned doctor's discourse." 

" Dame Kenrick, more weighty matters concern 
us now than books or treasures." 

In surprise, the lady looked from the countenance 
of the priest, to the downcast, frightened face of the 
blushing maiden. 

"Eleanor, leave us to discuss this matter, what- 
ever it may be," she said at last j and her voice gained 
a little tender tone as she spoke to her orphaned 
grandchild. Why was her darling's face pale and red 
again in swift succession ? It seemed that some new 
expression lay in the maiden's eyes, and startled her 
with its intensity. But the priest forbade, saying, 
" No, let Eleanor stay ;" and in quick, terse sentences 
he described the scene he had just witnessed. All 
the sleeping hauteur woke in Dame Kenrick's face 
as she listened, and her voice rang'clear and distinct 
in the ears of the shrinking girl : 

" Eleanor, this seems incredible. Love words and 
looks with a light cavalier, and love tokens ere he 
rode away ! Is this my pure little grandchild ? Tell 
me, who is the knight ? " 

Pitifully the girl looked at her questioner, and an- 
swered with her fresh, sweet voice broken with 
sobs : 

" I do not know, grandame." 

The priest raised his cross to his lips with a mut- 
tered prayer, as Dame Kenrick repeated angrily : 

"You do not know! Now have I indeed lost my 
faith in a good life and a fair face ! How can you 
dare tell me that you do not know the man whom 
you treat so familiarly ? " 

Eleanor turned her eyes mournfully on the priest, 
as she repeated tremulously : 

" I do not know, grandame. You never, never 
spoke to me like this before." 

" Nor had I ever cause to speak so," answered the 
dame, sternly turning from the pleading face. " Go 
away from me now, and let me think of this vain de- 
ceit you have practiced." 

There was silence for a moment as the girl slowly 
started toward the stairway ; then Father Paul spoke 
to the haughty woman : 

" Holy Mother and the saints forbid that I should 
judge ; but there is not fire that burns, nor torture 
terrible enough for the man who has taught this 
child to deceive. How long it has been we know 
not; but that it may no longer be, is certain." 

The woman listening to him seemed to have grown 
ten years older in the last half hour. She acted as 
one stunned, incapable of understanding this terrible 
revelation. She received the priest's parting words 
in silence, then sat alone in the quaint old room 
from which all the sunlight seemed to have suddenly 
departed. Her hands wandered nervously over one 
another, and her lips were dry and parched as she 
spoke aloud her thoughts. 

" My Eleanor, my little fair flower ! Deceived me, 
lied to me, put her white arms round my neck, and 
declared me her only love, with perhaps the touch 
of some court roisterer yet lingering on her lips ! 
Mine no longer ! " And sob after sob shook her frame. 
Softly the door opened, and the girlish form knelt 
before her, and two trembling hands were lifted to 
her tear-wet face. Sternly the grandame rose, and 
dashing the tears from her eyes with one hand, 
pushed Eleanor's crouching form away from her with 
the Other. 

"Let me tell you, grandame, let me tell you all." 
And Eleanor caught the dress of the angry woman 
in her hand, only to find it drawn away from her 
clinging grasp. 

" You have deceived me. With eyes as true as 
heaven, and lips seemingly as pure as the angels', 
you have been false, for heaven knows how long a 
time. Do not add further sin, by telling untruths to 
me." And Dame Kenrick turned the leaves of her 



